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SEARCHLIGHT Vol. 8 Mo. 1 3 Jarwary 1963 fturricane Hole 


At 1500 on Decenber 28, R/V REGINA MARIS sailed off the dock at San Juan, carrying 
21 students, a crew of 9, and 4 scientists. We motorsailed from the harbor entrance 
to the Virgin Islands, and anchored at Caneel Bay at 1600 the moxt day. On the 30th, 
we continued on to Hurricane Hole. We anchored there, near the entrance to Princess 
Cove, and our students were soon in the water, continuing our ccological studies of 
this diverse wmarire ares 


Sawe students are initiating studies of coral zonation and sovement of sea urching. 
Others ave learning ebout sponges, hermit crabs, and other faune that live on the 
abundant coral and sea grase. ‘They are [inding the reality of marine research to 
be less glarorous but in many ways wore exciting and setisfying than their expecta 
tions. The long, wet hours of collection and observation are begin 4 
a cobewrent plcture of this ecosystes 


his afternoon we will hear a proszentarion by personne! of the St. Jot: National 
Marine Park Then, early in the morning of January 4th, we will sail for Sc. Thoms, 
where students and staff will have o day of duty-free shopping before loaving tor 

San Juan, Puerto Rico, where Expedition #43 will end co) January Sth. 


2 : 


Respectfully substtted 


Evan Logan 
Relief Master, 
ORV REGINA MARIS 
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SEARCH, IGHT Vol. 8 No, 2 17 Jarnsary 1983 Silver Bank 


At 1600 sherp on 8 January, 1983, we sailed off the dock In San Juan, Puerto Rico 
end) began Expedition #44, to study humpback wales in their tropical breeding grounds 
near the Dorinican Republic The breeze was frosh from the ast, providing us 
with a fair wind to clear harbor and coast westerly along the north shore of Puert 
Rico to Pumta Borinquen, where ve expected to find whales at first light on the 

Sth of January. We arrived on sched , but did not see our first whale until 1061 
When it would not allow us to approach, we continued on to Isla Desacheo, to arrive 
there by evening. There wo encountered about thirty pilot whales making passage 

to the northeast fran whence w had come. We clewed up ard turned to motor with them 
for about one half hour, taking photographe amd obeerving thelr curious behavior 
When we left chet) we set sail again to round the south om! of Isla Desacheo in day- 
light before heading off for Navidad Bank, one hundred and twenty miles off the 
northeast cape of the Darinican Mepublic. 


The morning of the Wrth of January found w sailing townrde Navidad with the 20 

knot easterly breeze to push us along. Teo spotted dolphins milled about for a 

While in the morning and wien they left a youre minke whale swam alongside momentarily. 
Later, toward noon, a% we approach! Neavided Bank, = humpback whale breached in 

the sunstreak as if to announce our arrival We hove to at dusk to listen on the 
hydrophone and await the next morning, which we thought would bring us more whales 
Unfortunately, the beeeze which was Fine for safling made the sea lump 
table all night. The tossirg of the ship also drowned cut the few whale sores we 
might have heard. 
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— Ship to Shore News — 


. SEARCHLIGHT Vol. 8 No. 1 3 January 1983 Hurricane Hole 


At 1500 on December 28, R/V REGINA MARIS sailed off the dock at San Juan, carrying 
21 students, a crew of 9, and 4 scientists. We motorsailed from the harbor entrance 
to the Virgin Islands, and anchored at Caneel Bay at 1600 the next day. On the 30th, 
we continued on to Hurricane Hole. We anchored there, near the entrance to Princess 
Cove, and our students were soon in the water, continuing our ecological studies of 
this diverse marine area. 


Some students are initiating studies of coral zonation and movement of sea urchins. 
Others are learning about sponges, hermit crabs, and other fauna that live on the 
abundant coral and sea grass. They are finding the reality of marine research to 
be less glamorous but in many ways more exciting and satisfying than their expecta- 
tions. The long, wet hours of collection and observation are beginning to form 

a coherent’ picture of this ecosystem. 


This afternoon we will hear a presentation by personnel of the St. John National 
Marine Park. Then, early in the morning of January 4th, we will sail for St. Thomas, 
where students and staff will have a day of duty-free shopping before leaving for 
San Juan, Puerto Rico, where Expedition #43 will end on January 5th. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Evan Logan 
Relief Master, 
ORV REGINA MARIS 
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SEARCHLIGHT Vol. 8 No. 2 17 January 1983 Silver Bank 


At 1600 sharp on 8 January, 1983, we sailed off the dock in San Juan, Puerto Rico 
and began Expedition #44, to study humpback whales in their tropical breeding grounds 
near the Dominican Republic. The breeze was fresh from -the southeast, providing us 
with a fair wind to clear harbor and coast westerly along the north shore of Puerto 
Rico to Punta Borinquen, where we expected to find whales at first light on the 

9th of January. We arrived on schedule, but did not see our first whale until 1041. 
When it would not allow us to approach, we continued on to Isla Desacheo, to arrive 
there by evening. There we encountered about thirty pilot whales making passage 

to the northeast from whence we had come. We clewed up and turned to motor with them 
for about one half hour, taking photographs and observing their curious behavior. 
When we left them we set sail again to round the south end of Isla Desacheo in day- 
light before heading off for Navidad Bank, one hundred and twenty miles off the 
northeast cape of the Dominican Republic. 


The morning of the 10th of January found us sailing towards Navidad with the 20 

knot easterly breeze to push us along. Two spotted dolphins milled about for a 

while in the morning and when they left a young minke whale swam alongside momentarily. 
Later, toward noon, as we approached Navidad Bank, a humpback whale breached in 

the sunstreak as if to announce our arrival. We hove to at dusk to listen on the 
hydrophone and await the next morning, which we thought would bring us more whales. 
Unfortunately, the breeze which was fine for sailing made the sea lumpy and uncomfor- 
table all night. The tossing of the ship also drowned out the few whale songs we 
might have heard. 


By the morning of the 11th of January, the wind was steady 20-25 knots and the seas 
were too sloppy to see whales, unless they leaped out of the water. One very you 

calf did so, about one quarter mile off our starboard bow, but after it landed back 

in the water we could not find either it or its mother. The sea was so rough on Navi- 
dad that we set sail before lunch for Silver Bank, to arrive the following morning. 


At 1000 on 12 January we sailed up on the west edge of Silver Bank and conducted a 
whale census as we proceeded to Station 2 in the lee of the main reef. We saw 24 
whales during the census, for a density of .66 whales per nautical mile square--about 
average for this early in the season. The most remarkable sighting of the day was 

not a whale, but a six thousand ton freighter which had run aground on the reef 

2 miles east of Station 2! This was certainly a new feature since we left Silver 
Bank last March, and it provided us with a landmark we've sorely needed since we began 
this work in 1977. After obtaining a few fluke photographs in the afternoon, we 
nuzzled up towards the reef to anchor for the night and listen for whale songs with 


the hydrophone. For an hour in the calm of the evening, we recorded a great solo 
singing whale. 


Obviously, the shipwreck was on everyone's mind during the night. At first light 
on the 13th a salvage crew in the Avon went over to inspect it and see what might 
be of use to us. As if on cue, the skies clouded over for 2% days, precluding our 
raising anchor to look for whales, so there was nothing to do but bring back odds 
and ends from the wreck and sort through them as if they were treasures. There is 
something very eerie and fascinating about plundering shipwrecks, whether or not one 
finds anything of value. I suppose that some of this derives from the simple oppor- 
tunity to find something that has great worth, and some of it from exploring the 


unknown. Though few appreciate it yet, it is the same with the science we pursue 
on this foresaken place. 


Finally on the 16th of January the skies cleared and the breeze dropped to 3 knots, 
affording us the opportunity to raise anchor and follow the whales around all day, 
photographing and admiring them. The weather was equally good today, the 17th of 
January. In these two days we have obtained more than 10 good fluke photographs and 
have seen several familiar whales. This is the real pleasure of Silver Bank. Thous- 
ands of whales come here each winter to calve and play and we know many of them 

quite well. They come from Massachusetts, Newfoundland, Labrador, the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, Greenland, and Iceland, and they mingle and cavort with one another for 

a month or more before making their two to three thousand mile journey back from 
whence they came. Each photograph we take and each matching photograph we find 
provide one more little bit of the information needed to assemble a biological puzzle 
that has never before been solved. Ten years ago it was not considered possible to 
solve a jigsaw puzzle of such magnitude. Seven years ago we set about doing it. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Ken Balcomb 
Staff Scientist 
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— Ship to Shore News — 


SEARCHLIGHT Vol. 8 No. 3 31 January 1983 Silver Bank 


It feels wonderful to be back aboard REGINA again and to be back on Silver Bank. It is 
my sixth year here, so it is beginning to feel like "home" and an easy one at that. We 
are still discovering new coral heads in our favorite operating area in the northeast 
section of the Bank, so it remains imperative to keep a sharp lookout at all times 

and to operate only in clear weather when the sun is high enough to see properly. 
There is one major change on the bank this year--the wreck of a small freighter high 
up on the reef just about two.and a half miles due east of our old Station Number 2. 
The bow is high out of water and it makes an excellent search radar target which is 
enormously useful for navigating in the northern section of the bank. It has helped 
pin-point the location of several dangerous rocks, some known and one or two unknown 
until now. The inner story of how and why a freighter with modern navigating gear 
ended up on the northeast reef of Silver Bank is unknown. Clearly she came from the 
east and must have been going fast to pile up so far. Even ashore we can't find out 
any information, not even the date she went on. I have not been aboard, but my crew 
reports that the electronics have been removed, but little else. The rest is fair game 
for salvagers, but few come this way and those that do fear to approach the breaking 
reef. , / 


This is our second annual winter cruise designed to introduce other whale scientists. 
to Silver Bank. Aboard with us are Stormy Mayo and Dave Matilla from the Provincetown 
Center for Coastal Studies, experts on Stellwagen Bank whales, and Tony Mardin of the 
British Antarctic Survey Unit in Cambridge, England, who has been investigating the 
humpbacks off Iceland. Three of the whales he photographed last summer have been 
photographed before, off Puerto Rico by Dave Matilla and here on Silver Bank by Ken 
Balcomb. All are amazed at the number of animals here and the discussions of how to 
maximize the gathering and utilization of the information available go on all day and 
into the night. 


We also have with us two film crews. Ted Cochrane and his two colleagues, who have 
sailed aboard for much of the past year, are continuing their documentary on our work. 
We also have a crew from Peace River Films, put aboard by the Children's Television 
Workshop and Bank Street College of Education to film scenes for an upcoming televi- 
sion series which will use whale research to teach elementary science and math. 
Finally, we have two newspaper reporters on board; Julie Gold who is doing a piece for 
the Boston Globe, and Beau Cutts from the Atlanta Journal and Constitution. We are a 
busy ship, with whirring cameras and interviews going on in every corner! 


Respectfully submitted, 


George Nichols, Jr. 
ORV REGINA MARIS 


SEARCHLIGHT Vol. 8 No. 4 7 February 1983 - Puerto Plata 


We are now back in Puerto Plata again, waiting for our next wave of participants. 
Our arrival in the early hours of Friday morning concluded a most pleasant and 
successful ten days on Silver Bank, watching, photographing and counting humpbacks. 


The population of animals on the Bank is probably near its peak now and appears to be > 
as large as ever. We have seen a good number of new calves, too, which augurs well for. 
the health of the stock. It must be remembered, however, that we have concentrated our 
work here for the last several days in the northern part of the bank where the fringing 
reef on the northeast edge provides the relatively smooth water much favored by 

mothers with new offspring. This fact may give a falsely high impression of the repro- 
ductive rate unless the entire bank is surveyed. Nevertheless, new calves are always a 
great source of fascination and amusement. At this stage they are still virtually 
newborns, none more than a week or two and many only a day or two old. Some still have 
their dorsal fins folded over and once in a while we see one so new that its flukes 

are still not quite flattened out. Once we saw one with shreds of umbilical cord still 
attached. But the best part is their behavior. New calves are like new kittens. They 
are infinitely playful, constantly rubbing against and rolling over their mothers' 
backs, splashing, blowing, and slapping their mothers with flipper or tail until, 
suddenly hungry, they dive under their mothers to nuzzle at the vent area where the 
nipples are to be found. Although we have never been able to photograph or even see a 
calf with the teat in its mouth we have seen white material, apparently spilt milk, 
floating nearby at the end of such encounters. 


All this was appealing material not only for our students and visiting scientists 
but also for the two film crews and two newspaper writers who shared the cruise with 
us. Those daylight moments, bright moon and brilliant starts at night, were a pretty 
heady combination, especially when capped by the fast sail with every sail set which 
took us back to Puerto Plata Thursday morning. No wonder no one wanted to go to bed 
after we docked that night! 


Respectfully submitted, 


George Nichols, Jr. 
ORV REGINA MARTS 
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— Ship to Shore News — 


SEARCHLIGHT Vol. 8 No. 5 14 February 1983 Silver Bank 


Just before sunset on the evening of 8 February, we motored out of Puerto Plata on glass 
calm seas and headed for Silver Bank, arriving the following morning. The weather changed 
abruptly on us during the night. The wind was blowing 25 knots from the north and the sky 
was ominously overcast as we motored slowly and cautiously toward our new landmark, the 
shipwreck Polyxeni. At 1616 we dropped anchor one and a quarter miles from the wreck 

and sent a crew in the deflatable boat over to see if it had been visited in our absence. 
It hadn't. 


On an overcast and windy tenth of February, we made a day-long expedition to the wreck. 
On the eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth of February we spent the days in pursuit of 
whales for tail photographs for the catalog. We have obtained over one hundred tail 
photos so far and have at least six matches--mostly with Newfoundland. At first it seemed 
as though the whales were not as numerous as in mid-February of previous years, but late 
on the thirteenth and today, Valentine's Day, they are everywhere around us. It is as if 
a new wave of whales has arrived. As the weather has been uniformly windy and sloppy and 
we have been operating in approximately the same area of the bank, I can only surmise 
that the whale numbers have actually increased. As soon as the wind drops to about 10 
knots or less, we will conduct a census to estimate the magnitude of the increase. It 
will also be interesting to see if any recent tail matches are from areas other than 
Newfoundland. 


Today we are working in the darkroom until the skies clear enough to safely navigate 
around the bank and pursue whales. We may not have to go far--several have come with- 
in a few feet of the ship and curiously looked us over. They were actually too close 
to photograph without an extremely wide-angle lens. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Evan Logan 
ORV REGINA MARIS 


SEARCHLIGHT Vol. 8 No. 6 11 March 1983 Silver Bank 


Hours before the students were to arrive for this expedition, REGINA experienced a bit 
of bad luck. A heavy squall rolled into the harbor at Puerto Plata during the previous 
night. Although we hove to port on the anchor cable and ran extra lines ashore, the 
anchor dragged and the bow lines parted, causing REGINA to back into the pier, damaging 
two planks on the stern. Two carpenters from the local boat building yard were brought 
in to survey the damage. They promised to have the area cleaned up and repaired in four 
or five days. 


For the new group of students, who faced an unexpected delay, our chief scientist, Ken 
Balcomb, proposed a field expedition to the humpback whale area in Samana Bay on the 
eastern end of the Dominican Republic. The students and staff spent two days there |. 
looking for whales, but the hired boat driver was reluctant to go close to the whales 
and proceeded to avoid the area where they were most likely to be found. The expedition 
returned on Saturday afternoon without having seen whales, but with lots of information 
on the conditions in Samana. gages eee) ee. be 


By Saturday the carpenters had finished repairs on REGINA's stern and were nearly ready 
to depart. It was, however, pendenc ekend ir 

was open for business. By Monday we wer 
tinue our whale studies. 9 


Only two of our five days on the bank were good working days. We were cloud-bound for 
the other three, unable to maneuver because of poor visibility. We anchored, worked 
about the deck, and held classes. All was not lost in the cloudy weather, as a few 
curious whales came to visit and swim with us. We also were able to take the students 
over to explore the wrecks on the reef. 


On Saturday afternoon, the fifth of March, we cautiously worked our way off the western 
edge of the Bank, aided by passages of sunshine. We then set sail for Puerto Plata and 
the end of Expedition 46B. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Evan Logan 
ORV REGINA MARIS 
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SPRING DAYSAIL: Saturday, 21 May 


Our spring daysail will be held on May 21st, from Gloucester, Mass. In fairness to 
members who have not yet had a chance to sail with us, we will give preference to them, 
and fill remaining spots from a waiting list of members who have sail before. 


If you wish to sign up for the daysail please fill in the slip below and mail it to 
the office. We will confirm your reservation by phone. To clarify the membership cate- 
gories; one $25.00 membership is a SINGLE membership entitling that individual to one 
spot on the daysail. A $50.00 membership is a FAMILY membership entitling four people 
(immediate family members only) to sail. Children under the age of 16 must be 
accompanied by an adult. Please don't bring toddlers under 5. Details concerning the 
daysail will be given to you over the phone when your reservation is confirmed. 


ANNUAL MEETING AND PARTY: Saturday, 21 May 


After the daysail, join us for our annual meeting and party on the evening of May 21st. 
Look for details in the next SEARCHLIGHT. 


RESERVE ME A PLACE ON THE DAYSAIL! 
1 Name  —> wie “a 
Address 


Membership category single _ family __ Previous daysails (date) 


Additional family members (family membership only) and age of children 


age age 
Phone where you can be reached during the day ( ) 
Return to: OCEAN RESEARCH AND EDUCATION SOCIETY 


19 Harbor Loop 
Gloucester, MA 01930 


Nonprofit Org. 
The Ocean Research and Education Society, Inc. U.S. Postage 
19 Harbor Loop PAID 
Gloucester, MA 01930 Gloucester, MA 

Permit No. 16 
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SEARCHLIGHT Vol. 8 No. 7 Puerto Plata 25 March 1983 


In the late afternoon of 9 March 1983, we mustered our new students and cast off from 

the dock at Puerto Plata for Expedition 46C to Silver Bank in search of humpback whales. 
The process of entering and leaving port has become routine . . .an hour and a half is 
required to haul in the anchor, wash the clay and mud off the chain, lay it in the anchor 
locker, stow the gangplank, and secure any loose gear before heading out to sea. Our 
passage to Silver Bank during the night was hampered by headwinds from the north and 
lively seas, but we got on soundings by 1000 the following morning. We had a good day 
photographing whale tails before dropping anchor 1.25 miles south of the shipwreck 
POLYXENI at 1630. The whale density had obviously diminished since two weeks ago, and 
those that remained were found in groups. 


On 11 March the weather was very unstable and overcast for much of the day so we stayed 
at anchor. The main activity was to launch the Avon and sound several coral heads that 
appeared ominously to the west, north, and east of us. In mid-morning several groups of 
whales swam past us heading generally upwind, or southward. On 12 March the wind came 
around west at 20 knots so we picked up anchor and moved away from the reef to search for 
whales and find better anchorage. Both plans were frustrated by ten foot swells with 
whitecaps, and we ended the day anchoring not far from where we had started. The next 
day the skies cleared and the wind swung around northwest and diminished to 10 knots, 
creating good conditions for pursuing whales and seeing coral heads. We didn't find many 
whales, but we did find and chart five new coral heads. With the shipwreck POLYXENI as 
reference, we are now able to construct an accurate chart of the Northwest sector of 
Silver Bank. 


By 14 March the wind had swung all the way around to east again in the clockwise pattern 
so typical of this region. The skies were extremely overcast, and the following day rain 
arrived so we did not get around to look for whales or coral heads. As we tossed at 
anchor in the early evening of 15 March we saw a small light flashing to windward where 
no vessel should have been. We presumed it was a small vessel in some distress, and 
launched the Avon to offer assistance. At 2030 we picked up three survivors from the 
motor vessel BAY TRADER that had struck a coral head and sank 16 hours earlier on the 
north edge of Silver Bank. The castaways were in good health and good spirits, in spite 
of their perilous journey aboard five 55 gallon fuel drums which they had lashed together 
and sailed with a rig made of a blanket sewn to two plastic oars. As the wind came 
around south and blew strong through the night it became increasingly obvious that we had 
shortened what would have been a perhaps endless voyage for them in the vast Bermuda 
Triangle of the North Atlantic Ocean. 


On 16 March we returned to Puerto Plata to land our castaways and our students and 
prepare for our next passage to Newport via the Bahamas Island. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Evan Logan 


Ken Balcomb 
ORV REGINA MARIS 


SEARCHLIGHT Vol. 8 No. 8 Hogsty Reef 25 March 1983 


It was late afternoon as we checked out of Puerto Plata for the last time this season, 
amid hearty good-bys from friends and officials on shore. REGINA should be a welcome 
visitor here next year. On the passage to Silver Bank we encountered fresh northerlies 
which delayed our arrival on the Bank the next day until there was barely enough light 
to find an anchorage. However, the following morning presented an unusual sight. The 
water had changed from its usual deep blue to pale turquoise and water clarity was 
excellent. The few whales remaining on the Bank could be sighted easily in these 
weather conditions. Most of those we saw during our remaining time on the Bank were in 
cow-calf-escort groups. In the late afternoon, after a long day watching and photo- 
photographing these groups, we anchored near the wreck to provide Perran Ross, our staff 
scientist, and students with a good look at the reef. 


* 
Our last day on the Bank this season was highlighted by-a very curious humpback who 
circled closely around our ship for nearly an hour, allowing some of the students and 
crew to swim with him. When he left we moved off the Bank for the afternoon to enable 
the students to practice rigging the gear for taking ocean station samplings. 


It was a pleasant two-day sail to Great Inagua where we arrived at Matthew Town with 

the rising sun. There we checked into the Bahamas and gave everyone a look around the 
small, but pleasant village. Unlike on the Turks and Caicos Islands, Great Inagua's salt 
industry continues providing the islanders with steady work and a viable economy presided 
over by the Morton Salt Company and free of the pressures of tourism. The island is 
friendly, peaceful, and remote--a leftover from the way the Bahamas were 40 years ago. 


That evening at midnight, two hours before our planned departure, we heard a distress 
call on Channel 16. A trimaran with two people on board had gone hard aground on a 
reef and was breaking up. We immediately notified officials on shore who felt nothing 
could be done until morning. So we weighed anchor and proceeded to their assistance. 
Two hours before daylight we arrived near the grounded trimaran and sent our shore boat 
in to pick up the two American men and their personal belongings. We waited until dawn 
to salvage whatever gear the yachtsmen wanted to take off and then returned to Matthew 
Town to land our castaways. Later that evening, after the excitement had quieted, we 
proceeded, bound for Hogsty Reef. 


We have been anchored here for the past two days, studying the marine ecology of this 
beautiful spot--surely one of the most remote and unspoiled in the whole Bahamas chain. 
Tomorrow when our study is finished we will weigh anchor again and set sail for Cat 
Island. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Evan Logan 
ORV REGINA MARIS 


* * * ANNUAL MEETING and DAY SAIL * * * 
21 May 1983 


See last SEARCHLIGHT (Vol. 8 nos. 5 and 6) for DAY SAIL details and registration 
form, or call the office for information. 


All members will receive an invitation with details on the ANNUAL MEETING and PARTY, 
also to be held on 21 May. 


Nonprofit Org. 
The Ocean Research and Education Society, Inc. U.S. eens 
19 Harbor Loop PAID 


Gloucester, MA 01930 


Gloucester, MA 
Permit No. 16 
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— Ship to Shore News — 


SEARCHLIGHT Vol. 8 No. 9 11 April 1983 Hogsty Reef 


As the two sandy cays on the western edge of uninhabited Hogsty Reef faded beneath the 
horizon, our experiences on these overgrown sand bars became memories: the nine hole 

golf course on northwest peak (heavy on the sand traps), the seafood dinners, the sailing 
in our laser, snorkeling, and spear fishing. 


As we sailed off the anchor mid-afternoon on Tuesday, all hands had an excellent chance 

to participate in maneuvering the ship without the assistance of the diesel engine. 

We quietly slipped off Hogsty with topsail, headsails, staysails, and the mainsail set and 
then did an ocean research station, consisting of a plankton tow in the afternoon, another 
shortly after dark, and one Nansen cast. The purpose of the plankton tows was to observe 
the different levels of plankton density at the two times. The larger number of plankton 
and bioluminescent organisms in the evening tow demonstrated their nighttime migration 
toward the surface. 


Wednesday, the sixth, brought us a fresh easterly breeze and a picture-perfect day. We set 
all the squaresails... and out came the cameras. On that kind of a day, the novelty of 
standing on the quarterdeck looking up the foremast, with the sails full and white-caps 
lapping at the channels never wears off. Yes, on such days, even cavalier old seadogs are 
heard to mutter "not bad"' with an affirmative nod. 


REGINA behaved well that day, making 6 knots with little effort and bringing us to Cat 
Island early the next morning. Our purpose here is to continue an ORES research project 
on Pseudemys felis, a species of fresh water turtle endemic to Cat Island. Perran Ross, 
our Australian scientist, has been tagging turtles here for the past two years, using the 
mark and recapture method to obtain population estimates, and also observing the seasonal 
changes in population size and location. 


With the assistance of the students, Perran conducted nightly "turtle raids'' at a small 
freshwater pond where the nocturnal turtles dine. The population has decreased since 
Perran's last visit in December, reflecting the beginning of Cat Island's dry season. 
More pond to pond migration has also been observed this time than at any other. The 
population estimates suggest that the 250 to 300 turtles here are not threatened by the 
Cat Islander's taste for turtle soup. They would be threatened, however, by any attempt 
to develop the area in which they live. 


As we inch northward we can feel the tropics slip behind us. Blankets are becoming 
necessary at night when the temperature falls into the lower 70's! We can now receive one 
Miami radio station, another clue that we are getting closer to Los Estados Unidos. As 
our last day begins on Cat Island, the first rainy one we have had since we arrived here, 
people have been getting "psyched up" for the trek northward. We will stop for a day in 
Nassau to refill our fuel and water tanks, then head for Newport, RI and the land of 
automobiles, MacDonald's, Madison Avenue, and U.S. democracy. 


Humbly submitted, 


Jacob Reider 
ORV REGINA MARIS 


N.B.: Jacob Reider sailed on REGINA as a student while he was at Browne and Nichols 
School in the spring of 1980, and wrote of his experiences in the school's bulletin. 
He has sailed aboard as a deckhand since October '82. 


ANNUAL MEETING AND PARTY 
Saturday, May 21, 1983 at 1730 


Our annual meeting and party this year will be very special—-the first in our 
permanent home. Come and see how we are growing. 


To see: Our new building and pier right on Gloucester Harbor. 

Regina Maris, just home from another successful winter in the Caribbean. 

The plans for additions we will make to the building over the summer, 
including a new lab. 

Exhibitions of paintings of the Regina Maris by David Tutwiler and 
photographs by Ken Balcomb. 

Senior Scientist Ken Balcomb explaining and demonstrating the new video 
disk tail sorting program and discussing its siginficance to the study 
of humpback whale populations. 

To hear: Dr. George Nichols on the expansion and future directions of O.R.E.S. 


New Director of Research, Dr. Peter Major, on long range research plans. 
Entertainment . 


RAFFLE: This year we will have a raffle to celebrate our new home. 
Every member who comes to the meeting will have an equal chance 
to win. 
Grand prize: Two weeks for two on Regina Maris this summer, sailing 
from St. Johns, Newfoundland to Gloucester. 
Other prizes to be announced. 


It's easy to get here: 


To To 
Beverly Rte. 128 Rotary ; 
———— $$  ________________ a re ee es == 
Gloucester 


To Rockport 


~ 
N 
2 
cc 
Main Street 
os 
re) 
of 
ee oo? Or, 
a take the Boston 
Gloucester or? and Maine Railway from 
Paint North Station in Boston on the 
Building Center Rockport train, detrain in Gloucester. 
Saturday schedule: 
Park , sfc C2 Lv. Boston 1500 Arr. Gloucester 1605 
0° Lv. Glouc. 1927 Arr. Boston 2033 
2230 2345 
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On a quiet sunny Tuesday morning, we lifted the anchor off the white sandy bottom at Cat 
Island, and began to wind our way back across the shallow blue-green bank, in and out 
between the scattered coral heads. After a pleasant twenty-six hour passage north, around 
the top of Eluthera and down the Northeast Providence Channel, we arrived at Nassau. 

Food, fuel, and water were replenished, and crew and students laid in personal stores for 
the coming cold, wet, passage north to Newport, RI. 


Nassau harbor bade us "good-bye and fair passage'’ as we set a course for the Northwest 
Providence Channel. As the temperature began to drop, shorts and T-shirts were covered 
with long pants, boots, and layers of shirts and sweaters. In the Florida Strait, we 
stepped into the Gulf Stream where a fresh northerly opposed the flow of the Stream, 
providing steep high seas, such as one would find in a gale but without the high winds and 
spray. Gear we thought we had stowed came slipping out with a crash, and a few cases of 
sea-sickness appeared. Speed checks showed only one knot headway, but the warm flow of 
tropical water added an additional three knots to our speed. 


The next day the wind backed from north to west, allowing us to set all square sails. But 
by late afternoon, a falling barometer and dark clouds on the weather horizon confirmed 
the approach of yet another cold front. As the wind freshened, the sailor's rhyme came to 
mind--'"Wind before rain, you soon make sail again,'' but a second look at the dark ragged 
edge of this front made one wonder. As the wind picked up, all square sails were furled 
except the square topsails, and all sails above the gaff and beyond the inner jib were 
also taken in. Then, with a sudden chill and a gust, the gale was upon us. REGINA heeled 
and ran before the wind. It took two people on the helm to hold her steady. A few hearty 
souls came up on deck in swim suits ready for a fresh water shower. As usual, the rain 
lasted only long enough for them to get soapy, requiring a rinse with buckets of warm Gulf 
Stream water. Then again a dark ragged cloud loomed to weather, and another squall passed 
us with fifty knots of wind. REGINA buried her lee rail in swirls of rushing foam. The 
upper topsail split from head to foot, and the main staysail blew the lead panel out. The 
wind in the rigging moaned, then roared, as wave tops were blown flat and the surface of 
the sea became smooth and smokey with driving spray. The square topsail, flogging and 
cracking in the wind, was clewed up to the yard and an order was shouted above the wind, 
"Volunteers to go aloft and secure the sail!'’ A number of crew and students, wide-eyed 
and grinning, sprang aloft, laid out on the yard and had the sail stowed in minutes. 

Quiet smiles and feelings of accomplishment showed on their faces as they returned to the 
deck. With two headsails and the lower topsail left set, we rode out the blow in relative 
comfort. 


By the following afternoon, wind and sea had moderated enough to allow us to do Ocean 
Station Number 3 on Blake Plateau. We are collecting a series of plankton samples and 
water column measurements on our passage north, to build a data base with which to 
interpret our whale feeding studies. The samples were typically diverse, dozens of small 
shrimp-like creatures and a mass of transparent, gelantinous organisms. As we sieved one 
sample a transparent cylinder, six inches long with a firm sculptured surface, appeared. 
Each segment had an interior structure of tiny opaque lobes and a red spot. The organism 
was completely invisible in the sea water. As we gently transferred it to a sample jar, it 
glowed with an electric green light. We turned off the light and watched in wonder at its 
delicate tracery of phosphorescence. We identified it as a colonial salp, a transparent 
colony of beings sharing food and reproductive activities. 


With our data collected, we squared away and resumed our course line parallel to and 150 
miles off shore. There is a storm forecast for Cape Hatteras so we are keeping sea room 
and are in no hurry to round the Cape. But who needs to hurry ahead with such remarkable 
things to observe and study right here? 


Respectfully submitted, 


Evan Logan 
ORV REGINA MARIS 
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First Time at Sea 


An experience so different, 
So unlike any before, 

A boat so large, 
in a port so far. 


From Boston to foreign customs, 
lost baggage and tears. 

I walked to Puerto Plata's dock, 
heavy with bags and fears. 


At first she was terrifying, 

so many lines rigged aloft, 
Buntlines, clewlines, halyards and sheets. 
I knew not their functions, 

and marvelled their feats. 


In charge of my watch 
was mate Steve and hand Jake. 
Day and night we would rotate, 
helm, bow watch, and logs to take. 


At first it was scary, A 
difficult, and hard to do. 

Slowly it became routine, 
like a child tying his shoe. 


Now three weeks past, 
Regina is my friend. 
—-- know _hexr—charm,- —— 
and her deck I now tend. 


She has taken me places, 

Silver Bank, Hogsty Reef, and Cat Island. 
On Regina I have studied 

whales, conches, euphausiids and turtles. 
On Regina I have seen 

people, places, cultures and towns. 


As a student I have learned much 

of science, sailing, and life near the sea. 
Sailing I now love-—+ 

so much to take with me. 


by Estelle Harris 
Student, Expedition 45S 
12 April, 1983 
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It was the calm before the storm. For 2 days we prepared: inspecting and testing extra 
pumps, lashing down all loose gear, bending on storm trisails, rigging life lines. Weather 
radio told us to expect no mere gale but a full storm, one step below a hurricane. 


The day the storm was due the sea was calm as a lake, the sky flawlessly blue, and REGINA 
was nearly becalmed 150 miles southeast of Cape Hatteras. Late that evening, however, 
the wind and sea began to build, and the barometer fell steadily. By the following 
morning we were riding before a full gale. Life lines were rigged along the main deck 
and students were advised to clip in to avoid being washed off their feet when the deck 
was awash. ‘Two people were needed to hold the wheel--and the seas continued to build. 

By afternoon the wind was near hurricane force, with seas over 20 feet. The helmsmen 
grimmaced and strained at the wheel to correct REGINA's heading as she yawed across the 
top of large seas. The ship was working hard--the sound of creaking wood under strain 
mixed with the crash and hiss of breaking seas as we raced before the storm. Later that 
afternoon a large sea broke across the after deck, stove in the engine room door, broke 
up the steering box, and tore two wash ports from the bulwarks. The crew collected the 
debris and made hasty repairs, laughing and joking about the incident. There was a smile 
and a twinkle in each person's eye as we realized new 'sea stories' were in the making. 


By evening it appeared we would outpace the storm, only to wait for it on Georges Bank, 
so we set the mizzen storm sail and hove to. All through the night the wheel was lashed 
hard over. The weather became squally and the inner jib was blown out. 


By mid-morning, the wind had moderated to gale force and the barometer was slowly rising. 
After lunch we squared away before the wind and set a course for Great South Channel. Two 
days later we were on Georges Bank, where it was sunny, calm, and cold. A long glassy 
swell rolled across the bank. We were welcomed by two very sociable humpback whales who 
all but climbed aboard. 


The next day was calm again, and we sighted more humpbacks, as well as right whales and 
finbacks. That evening one of our students ran short of his special medication and had to 
be taken ashore, so yesterday afternoon we tied up at Gloucester and officially entered 
the United States, 19 days out of Nassau. 

Respectfully submitted, 


Evan Logan 
ORV REGINA MARIS 
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This spring Five Colleges, Inc., a consortium comprised of Amherst College, Hampshire 
College, Mt. Holyoke College, Smith College, and the University of Massachusetts, joined 
O.R.E.S. as our third Collegiate Affiliate member. As a part of the membership, Five 
Colleges proposed to offer a three day training cruise for their undergraduate students. 
The following essay, written by a Five College student, gives you a good idea of what 
the experience was like. 


The Five-College Oceanographic Training Cruise on the REGINA MARIS 


On the weekend of May 5-8, eighteen students and seven faculty members from the 
5-Colleges took advantage of a unique opportunity to spend time sailing aboard the REGINA 
MARIS. Students were selected on the basis of their interests in the marine sciences and 
represented a diverse range of disciplines including botany, biology, geology, environ- 
mental science, political science and biochemistry. 


The track for this cruise was. to head due south out of Newport, RI for about eighty 
nautical miles to Block Canyon, the edge of the continental shelf, and then to sail up 
the shelf a bit, and finally to return to Newport. The students and professors from the 
different schools worked together on the various research projects that were carried out 
at thirteen research stations on the cruise. The Amherst, Hampshire, Mt. Holyoke and 
Smith students concentrated on geological sampling of the ocean floor using a bottom 
grabber while the U-Mass. crew worked on a series of water tests including salinity, 
temperature, oxygen, and visability of the sea water. In addition, sea water was collected 
at various depths and live specimens of plankton, algae, eggs, plant seeds and dune grass 
fragments were caught with plankton and Neuston tows. By performing all of the tests, 
students were provided with a rare opportunity for hands-on oceanographic research that 
is unusual in most undergraduate courses. 


Although the oceanographic research was the focus of the trip, the learning most certainly 
didn't end there. For the majority of the participants this cruise was the first sig- 
nificant amount of time spent at sea. We all learned very quickly that this wasn't going 
to be a leisurely research cruise. Soon after we were welcomed aboard by the crew of the 
REGINA, students and faculty alike were assigned to one of three watches. Watch duties 
involved a combination of scientific research and the duties necessary to run the ship. 
If a research station occurred during your watch period you were obligated to aid in 
performing all research. The duties designated by the crew, however, over-rode any 
scientific work. Duties could be as important as serving as helmsman, going aloft and 
setting the sails, writing up the ship's log, or doing bow watch, or as menial as 
scrubbing the deck or the toilets. 


When not on watch or involved in research, we were free to do as we pleased, such as ’ 
catching up on sleep, reading, talking to scientists, lying out in the sun or eating 
hearty meals. Another very popular activity was climbing up the rigging. Most everyone 
eventually climbed to at least the first or second yard and two U-Mass. students made it 
all the way to the top, the royal yard. 


Life aboard the REGINA MARIS also provided a lesson in cooperation. When there was work 
to be done it didn't matter if you were a professor from Amherst or a freshman from Mt. 
Holyoke. Sleeping in soggy, narrow wooden bunks, pumping the toilet twenty-five times 
after each visit and having a limited water supply were just some of the inconveniences 
that we grew accustomed to. 


The chance to spend a few days abéard the REGINA MARIS was an opportunity that benefited 
the students in a number of ways. The mix of students, faculty, scientists and crew 
provided for a productive exchange of marine knowledge. The different aspects of marine 
science that each student specialized in complemented each other well and led to a 
greater understanding of oceanographic processes for everyone. Aside from the individual 
benefits, the interplay of the 5-Colleges opened the doors to further cooperation between 
the institutions. 


Susan Snow 
U—Mass/Amerst 
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Expedition No. 47A. Thursday, 12 May 1983, we cast off lines in the grey morning 
twilight. We had a fair wind out of Newport Harbour; soon all sails were set as we 
shaped a course back towards George's Bank. Pete Major, a recent addition to our 
scientific staff, lead this expedition. We cruised around an area centered 40 miles 
ESE of Cape Cod which is infrequently visited by whale watch and research vessels. 
This time the weather was not cooperating; cloud cover, choppy seas and fog hampered 
our search, but all participants were eager and data slowly trickled in. Three more 
days of frustrating weather were followed by predictions of a gale, so we headed for 
shelter in Provincetown. The next day, at anchor off Provincetown, we waited for the 
seas to subside. Ironically, it was the first sunny day of the expedition. Under way 
the next morning, we ran transects across Stellwagen Bank collecting data. Greatly 
improved weather conditions allowed us to sight numerous whales. On May 19, 1983, we 
headed back to the barn and tied up at our new dock and office in Gloucester. Ahead 
of us is a long haul-out, including a major rebuild to REGINA's stern. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Evan Logan 
ORV REGINA MARIS 


FALL DAYSAILS 


We will be holding two daysails for members this fall, on Saturday, Sept. 1/7 and 

Sunday, Sept. 18. Members who were on the waiting list for our spring daysail will 
have priority, and should by now have received a letter about these fall sails. If 
you were on this list, you do not need to send in a new reservation form. However, 


you must call the office by August 31 to confirm your reservation. 


If you wish to sign up for a daysail and are not already on the waiting list, please 
fill in the slip below and mail it to the office. We will confirm your reservation 
by phone after September 1. To clarify the menbership categories, one $25 membership 
is a SINGLE membership entitling that individual to one spot on the daysail. A $50.00 
membership is a FAMILY membership entitling four people (immediate family members only) 
to sail. Children under the age of 16 must be accompanied by an adult. Please don't 
bring toddlers under 5. Details concerning the daysail will be given to you over the 
phone when your reservation is confirmed. 


RESERVE ME A PLACE ON THE DAYSAIL! 


Name 

Address 

First choice of date: Sat., Sept. 17 > Sun., Sept. 18 
Membership category: single > family | Previous daysails (date) 


Additional family members (family membership only) and age of children 


age age 


SEARCHLIGHT Vol. 8 No. 15 11 July 1983 Off Canso, Nova Scotia Coast 


It is an adage that the best laid plans frequently go astray and our departure for 
this third Greenland voyage confirmed the saying. Reconstruction of the ship's stern 
took two days longer than anticipated, but the real problem was that the radio antenna 
on the mizzen was struck by lightening as the ship sat high on the railway just a 
couple of hours short of launching. Two radars, two radios, the rectifier, and sundry 
odd fuses and cables, as well as the antenna, were damaged -- two radios irretrievably. 
All this did not keep us from spending the holiday weekend sailing to Stellwagen Bank 
to look at whales with a CBS Sunday Morning News team, but it did mean returning to 
port to repair the damage before leaving for Greenland. Tuesday, Wednesday, and most 
of Thursday were spent stringing new antenna cables, mounting new antennas and radios, 
and chasing down and replacing the damaged parts of our two radars. Finally, as the 
last electronics technician walked up the dock at 7:00 p.m., we started the engine and 
sailed amid loud cheers from all hands. 


Calm seas and gentle to moderate southerly winds made for a quick passage across the 
Gulf of Maine -- much of it inevitably under power, though we did have many hours of 
fine sailing too. As a result, we were off Cape Sable by Saturday noon, enveloped, 
as is so often the case in that area in summer, in dense fog which remained with us 
for that day and into Sunday morning, until an advancing cold front cleared the air. 


The calm seas and good weather have been good for science. Plankton tows have been 
done daily, yesterday a bottom sample was obtained, and our usual day-long sea bird and 
marine mammal watches have gone ahead. Marine manmal sightings have been restricted to 
a single group of white sided dolphins, but shearwaters, herring and black-backed 
gulls, two species of petrals and a solitary nuthatch from the shore have kept the 
bird fans happy. Plankton collections, especially with the Neuston net which samples 
surface organisms, have been productive too -- copepods, larval fish, crabs, salp, and 
medusae have kept the plankton sorters busy identifying and counting. The bottom mud, 
retrieved from over 550 foot depth, was also full of life, with polychaete worms and 
bivalves predominating, to remind us of the fecundity of the ocean environment. 


As I write this sunny morning, the Cape of Canso is just coming up over the horizon 
as we motor east along the Nova Scotia shore. The air is cool, the wind gentle and 
tinged with the slightest scent of balsam. I am reminded of how many Monday mornings 
I have written to you our members about the events of REGINA's remarkably joyous life 
as it has unrolled over the last eight years. It is nice to be in touch again. 


Respectfully submitted, 


George Nichols, Jr. 
ORV REGINA MARIS 
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SEARCHLIGHT Vol. 8 No. 16 18 July 1983 400 miles south of Godthaab, 
Greenland 


On this cold, wet, gray morning it is hard to believe that only a week ago we were 
basking in warm sunshine as we motored along the Nova Scotia coast off Canso. 

The week has been a busy one, filled with travel punctuated by two port stops, 
several plankton tows, and several sightings of whales and dolphins. 


Our transit across the Cabot Strait and up the west coast of Newfoundland to the Bay 
of Islands and Corner Brook began and ended under power and sail in gentle warm 
weather. Indeed, we had only a few hours of strong headwinds and rain to remind us 
that the Cabot Strait is a stormy place. Even the fog was generally absent. 


Corner Brook was in many ways disappointing on this, our third visit. The cruise 
liner STEPAN BATORY arrived a few hours ahead of us with 600 passengers and monop- 
olized the customs officials for so long that we waited over two and a half hours 

to clear, leaving only a couple of hours to shop for necessities. Thanks to previous 
knowledge, Al Stearns, our cook, was able to get a good supply of fresh vegetables; 
but Bill Lowrie, our engineer, was unable to get any of the various parts he needed. 
However, the frustrations of the afternoon were soon swept away by a rollicking party 
on the Corner Brook Motel dance floor, which lasted well into the wee morning hours. 


Be you archaeologists, historians, or whale enthusiasts, one of the most important 
places in Canada to visit is Red Bay on the north side of the Strait of Belle Isle. 
There, the Basque whaler SAN JUAN blew ashore and was lost in October, 1567. The 
wreck and the extensive try-works and buildings on Spectacle Island, which closes in 
the harbor, have been under excavation by Park Canada and Memorial University for 
the past three years. Twice before, REGINA has called at Red Bay to observe progress, 
so it was especially exciting to learn of the great strides taken over the last year. 
The wreck itself has largely been mapped and the divers are just disassembling it. 
Timbers are being systematically raised, measured, photographed, and replaced, with 
the aim of creating models of the wreck for display while replacing the parts for 
| preservation in situ. In the process, navigating equipment, a reel for a chip log, 
and parts of what was probably a binnacle have been found. They are thought to be 
the earliest examples of these tools known. A whale boat, buried under the wreck, 
will also be raised by summer's end. Ashore, more try-works, a charcoal pit, and 
most important, a cemetery have been found. The latter contains at least 40 skele- 
tons, many in common graves. All are short, stocky males. Some skeletons seem to 
have not been buried at all, speaking to a disastrous famine or epidemic which wiped 
out the entire island population of wintering-over seamen some 400 years ago. 


The seven hours we spent in Red Bay were filled to the brim with visiting, exploring, 
and photographing under generally sunny skies. Since then, we have been motoring 
and sailing north towards Godthaab and Greenland, most entirely in dense fog. 
Yesterday we saw our first ice; small growlers, and two big bergs. The second 

| provided a subject for photography when the fog conveniently lifted for a few 
minutes. 


In closing, I must share with you the sad news of the passing on July 16, 1983, of 
Mr. Van Alan Clark, Jr., who, since the founding of this Society, has been its most 
loyal and generous supporter. Without his vision, encouragement, and financial 

help, O.R.E.S. would never have been founded, nor would it have survived the troubles 
of its early years. Again and again, when I was ready to give up, he would give me 
the energy to go on and the guidance I needed to find the path, as well as the funds 
we needed to keep going. All who knew him as a friend will sorely miss this man who 
gave so generously of himself, his passion, and his substance to the causes and the 
people in whom he believed. 


Respectfully submitted, 


George Nichols, Jr. 
ORV REGINA MARIS 
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The passage to Greenland from Newfoundland is just about 800 miles--not a great 
distance in miles, but big in climate change. Often, as was true this time, the 
transition is abrupt. We had foggy, fairly warm, quiet weather and calm seas until 
Tuesday evening, despite gale warnings and other dire predictions. Then about 4:00 
p.m. the ship started to roll as the swells from the southeast arrived and rapidly 
increased to 12-15 feet. In the absense of the wind that should have come with it, 
the roll was considerable, especially when the swell came from abeam. The results 
could have been predicted--wet bunks from bilge water not kept pumped out and a few 
seasick souls not yet fully adapted to ocean life. Discomfort was short-lived as 
the swell gradually subsided over Wednesday, but by then the Arctic had arrived with 
cold water, rain, fog, and air temperature in the region of 2 to 5 degrees centigrade. 


All this was forgotten in the calm sunny weather of Thursday, especially when the 
snow-capped peaks of the Greenland coast were sighted about noon, forty miles away. 


Godthaab, where we arrived Thursday morning--propelled by a rising southerly wind-- 
would be a bleak city were it not for a number of good friends who live there. All 
the problems which come when a simpler culture is exposed to the complexities and 
technology of western "civilization" are in full bloom in that city--overcrowding, 
unemployment, alcoholism, depression and teenage gangs. Still, it is the center of 
supply, transport, and shopping, as well as the seat of government. We were able to 
satisfy nearly all our needs there as well as to pick up Ann, Pierce, and Dominica, 
who flew up to experience Greenland for a couple of weeks. These things done, we 
promptly departed to look for whales on Fyllas Banke, only to find a gale developing 
which kept us in harbor at Habets 0 just inside the entrance of Godthaabsfjord over 
Saturday. There, shore trips, snow-packed skiing for those thoughtful enough to 
bring their equipment and fabulous fishing occupied what would otherwise have 

been a cold, wet, uninteresting day. 


Yesterday, all changed as the fog suddenly cleared and we could start work. It took 
all day to find whales, but at 11:00 p.m. we took fluke photographs of two humpbacks 
--our first two of this, our third Greenland season. 


Respectfully submitted, 


George Nichols, Jr. 
“ORV REGINA MARIS | : ad so 
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SPECIAL NOTICE 


Martin Offenhauer (ORES alumni Ex. 4A) is currently working as a naturalist 
on whale watching trips aboard the CAPTAIN JOSEPH. Martin would like to 


offer a special voyage to view the whales of Massachusetts Bay to ORES members 
and their friends on Sunday, September is, 1933, 


If you wish to take part in the four hour voyage departing at 1:30 pm, 
simply call Whale Safaris (617) 281-4163 to make your Yeservation, Cost 
for the trip is $16.00 per person. When making your reservation be sure 
to identify yourself as an ORES member. Participants should plan to be at 
the Gateway Marina, Exit 12 off route 128, in Gloucester, MA by 1200 pm on 
september 18. Make your reservations early. | 
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SEARCHLIGHT Vol. 8 No. 18 3 August 1983 The Arctic Circle 


Our first full week of work in Greenland waters for 1983 ended last night. It was an 
interesting and very pleasant week in many ways, with good weather and lots of sight- 
ings of marine mammals, but a total lack of humpback whales. The story runs like this: 


Monday morning came with overcast sky, no wind, and unlimited visibility. Except for 
the cold--air and water hovering around 1°C, with an occasional brief spatter of snow-- 
it was a fine day for circumavigation of Fyllas Banke. To our surprise, the survey 
found no humpbacks at all; even the three we saw Sunday had disappeared. Seals, minke 
whales, fin whales, and a pair of sperm whales showed us that conditions were good for 
spotting and helped keep up the interest of the watchers through the twenty hours of 
excellent daylight provided by these northern latitudes. 


The next two and a half days were spent doing a line transect survey northward up the 
100 fathom curve on the west edge of Lille Hellefiske, Store Hellefiske, and Disko 
Bankes. Once again the weather was fine, with flat seas, nearly no wind, and generally 
excellent visibility. Once more, minkes, fins, and seals were the only marine mammals 
sighted. Surprisingly, the water temperature rose as we went further north. It was up 
to 4~ in the shelf waters, and higher inside Disko Bay. The air temperature also soared, 
to 6° or 7°C, especially when the sun began to appear on Tuesday afternoon and Wednesday. 
Progress northward was rapid, raising hopes for our plan to survey all the way to the 
north end of Disko Island. Then a strong north wind arrived Wednesday afternoon to 

slow us down. That, plus a breakdown of a lead pulley in the steering mechanism which 
delayed us four hours more, caused us to reluctantly alter course to pass south of the 
island and into Disko Bay. 


We spent a beautiful Thursday skirting the south shore of Tiske. High red cliffs capped 
with dazzling white glaciers, huge icebergs, and deep blue water and sky made a beautiful 
scene as we travelled east towards Jakobshavn and its ice-filled fjord, where we arrived 
early Friday morning. 


Jakobshavn Isfjord, and the glaciers that seize it, must be one of the wonders of the 
world. The glacier at the head of the fjord travels thirty to one hundred feet per 
day. It is probably the fastest glacier in the world, and so produces huge numbers of 
icebergs that fill the twenty-five mile long by five mile wide fjord virtually to over- 
flowing. A bar of rock and sand at the fjord's mouth holds the icebergs in, until the 
pressure behind them forces them over the bar to float free into the bay. From there 
they are carried out into Baffin Bay by the north-flowing current. Once one has seen 
the face of this huge mass of ice, the news that it generates 30% of all the icebergs 
in the North Atlantic is not surprising. 


Oddly, a small lead of open water stretches in a quarter mile or so between the land 
on the north side of the fjord and the ice itself. We motored into the lead and anchored 
there for a few hours to allow everyone to explore the icebergs and the land. 


Back in Jakobshavn Harbor for the night, we had a cocktail party for all hands and the 
officers of AGPA, the Danish Naval Fisheries Patrol Vessel. Since then, we have been 
making our way south, following a zig-zag course to survey inshore areas of the coastal 
banks. The weather continues fine and quiet, so sighting conditions are excellent. 

The report of a fin whale just ahead a few minutes ago suggests that perhaps we will 
soon be seeing humpbacks again. 


Respectfully submitted, 


George Nichols, Jr. 
ORV REGINA MARIS 
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This has been a Greenlandic week, with all the changes and contrasts offered by the 
arctic in general, and by this unusual country especially. The week began with flat 
calm and brilliant sunshine as we motored south searching for whales on Lille Hellefiske 
Banke. Sunshine is a rare commodity in this area and an absolute requirement for 
checking compass errors at sea, which we badly needed to do. Welding near a compass, 
as we were forced to do last week, changes the ship's magnetic field and induces new 
compass errors. So while the majority of the ship's company basked in the sun, we 
"swung the ship," comparing the sun's bearing or azimuth from our compass on each 
course with the correct value from the tables. The errors discovered, while startling, 
were not unexpected and their discovery has improved the reliability of our navigation 
no end. A day of perfect weather was completed with the finding of a group of four 
humpback whales off the mouth of Evighedsfjord in the evening. We photographed them 
assiduously until semi-darkness made further work impossible. | 


Cood weather never seems to last, so Tuesday's gale warnings, increasing head winds, 
and heavy overcast were no surprise. They provided the right excuse to seek shelter 
and explore the fjord off which we had spent the night. Evighedsfjord will doubtless 
be remembered as the scenic highlight of this voyage. The inner two thirds of the 
nearly 50 mile long fjord is ringed with precipitous snow-capped rocky peaks, which 
rise four to seven thousand feet, seemingly straight up out of the water, to lose their 
heads in the overcast. Huge snow fields, hanging glaciers, and plunging waterfalls 
contrast sharply with the black rock and bright green moss and grass patches on the 
lower slopes. To complete the picture, no less than three major glaciers come down 
from the central ice cap to discharge their ice into the fjord 25 miles in from the 
sea. The largest ice face, which is clearly visible from the open sea, sparked my 
interest in this particular spot two years ago. 


Completely sheltered from the wind by the surrounding mountains, we spent an awesome 
two hours floating motionless in the loose brash ice at the foot of the glacier, taking 
photos of the ice face towering above the ship, and sampling the water for salinity, 
temperature, and plankton. Our interest was sparked by a huge flock of kittiwakes, 
speeding under the overhanging crags of ice. At the same time, Rich Perkins went for 
4 sail on his windsurfer to become perhaps the first to sail a board in the brash at 
the foot of the glacier. Later that afternoon, we anchored at the foot of one of the 
inactive glaciers in the fjord. Everyone swarmed ashore, some to climb peaks, some 
to ski, and some just to explore or collect wildflowers. All returned aboard filled 
with a sense of the enormous scale of this place and a conviction that the anchorage 
was one of REGINA's most spectacular. 


We spent the next day and a half holed up in another cove near the fjord entrance, 
waiting for the end of the gale winds, sleet and snow. When it finally came, we 
had hardly time to motor out from among the snow-dusted hills and. head south for 
Godthaab to get to the bank and buy fuel before the weekend. Upon our arrival, 
Godthaab produced one of the few cloudless skies I can remember here, which allowed 
us to see into the Godthaabsfjord with all its glory. We departed early Sunday, 
again in total calm, to find humpback whales waiting just five miles off the coast. 


Yesterday was the final contrast. After weeks without sighting a single humpback, 
suddenly they were everywhere. We photographed seventeen individuals between 10:00 
a.m. and 11:00 p.m. In the evening, many were feeding assiduously, each group accom- 
panied by a screaming mob of kittiwakes, shearwaters, and Iceland gulls. When the sun 
came out just before it set, the nearby kittiwakes and fulmars, as well as distant 
snowy peaks tinted with the pink of sunset light, were the stuff of which movies are 
made. ‘ 


Respectfully submitted, 


George Nichols, Jr. 
ORV REGINA MARIS 
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SEARCHLIGHT Vol. 8 No. 20 15 August 1983 Fiskenaes Fjord 


The big news this week concerns the sizeable group of humpbacks we found close to shore 
in the thirty miles just north of Frederikshaab. Some of you may recall that one of 

the major questions about all our work on this coast was whether we were seeing all 

the whales that were on or just north of Fyllas Banke, or whether there were other 
Significant collections of animals elsewhere on the coast. If there were more, a 

second question was whether they were a separate subpopulation, or mixed freely with all 
the other groups along the shore. Thanks to this week's work, we now have answers to 
both questions. 


One of the major aims for this year's study was to expand our coverage of the coast to 
include an area south of Godthaab where humpbacks are regularly taken in May and June. 
This area was blocked by east ice both in 1981 and 1982, but this year the ice was 
largely gone by the time we arrived on the coast. The opportunity was open to explore 
at least as far south as Frederikshaab, where animals are taken. 


After having found a sizeable group of humpbacks feeding along the south edge of 
Tovquassaq Banke last Sunday, as well as several in-shore nearby, we were surprised to 
find almost no whales on Fyllas Banke when we swung by there Monday and Tuesday, even 
after the fog that plagued us had cleared. The time seemed right for a swing south, 

so Wednesday a.m. we started running about five or six miles off shore, without 

seeing much except icebergs. By Thursday morning we were approaching the north edge of 
Frederikshaab Glacier, a spectacular fifteen-mile-wide projection of the central ice cap, 
about twenty miles north of the entrance to Frederikshaab. By then, the northerly breeze 
was picking up. This gave us good sailing, but made it increasingly difficult to differ- 
entiate the numerous growlers and bits of brash ice from the whitecaps. Two humpbacks 
were spotted just before lunch, but by then the breeze was up to 25 knots or so and it 
was impossible to chase the animals up wind and sea. We swung off again without photo- 
graphs and headed for Frederikshaab to talk to the local people about where they find 
and take whales, as well as to walt out the rapidly thickening fog. Before the fog set 
in solid, ten miles out of the port, we saw three other whales, and photographed one. 


Radar and echo sounders have revolutionized inshore navigation, making it possible to 
enter unknown harbors in fog with relative safety. Indeed, without them our entry into 
Frederickshaab in 250 foot visibility would have been impossible. Even with them, we 
wandered past the town and had to back-track a couple of miles when we realized our 
errors 


It wasn't until Saturday morning that the fog cleared and we could go to work again in 
clear, calm conditions. We found our first humpbacks--a mother and calf--directly 
outside the fjord entrance, and recorded 16 more during the day. Their presence 
firmly established the in-shore areas and the Frederikshaab district as important 
humpback habitats. It also explained the heavy catches of humpbacks here (5 this 
year). The hunters need not venture more than a few miles from home in order to find 
their prey. 


We saw three more humpbacks yesterday morning before increasing rain and a southerly 
gale warning sent us scurrying north. The answer to the second question started to 
emerge last evening as Saturday's pictures were developed. Two whales seen last year 
on Fyllas Banke were seen this year off Frederickshaab! If those whales use both areas, 
the chances are strong that others also do. In a word, all the humpback whales on 

this coast almost certainly comprise a single feeding aggregation; therefore, a single 
management stock. 


Respectfully submitted, . 


George Nichols, Jr. 
ORV REGINA MARIS f . 
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One of the real advantages of working with humpbacks is their preference for banks and 
other shallower areas, which means working fairly close to shore. This provides 

two advantages; interesting scenery in good weather, and an opportunity to seek 
shelter when gales threaten instead of "sticking it out" offshore, as we did so often 
while studying minke whales with the Danes last year. We spent all of Monday last 
hiding in Fiskenaes Fjord from such a gale; exploring the surroundings and visiting 

a Portuguese salt fish gill-netter that is using Fiskenaes as a base from which ~ 
small boats go out to net cod. On shore, the big attraction was the abandoned mission 
settlement of LICHTENFELS, a mile or so away over the rocky hills. Only the remains 
of the mission building are left standing, much weathered but still sound of frame. 
Its chapel and schoolroom serve as mute reminders of the close association between 
church and education that was such a feature of this country for many years. All 
around it are grass and moss covered foundations, overgrown fields, and across the 
small estuary a cemetery filled with wooden crosses and old headstones, dating back to 
the late 1700's. The burial mounds are moss covered and falling open, and the crosses 
are starting to lean over towards their final resting places, but a single small bunch 
of fresh plastic flowers at the base of one cross gives silent testimony that not 
everyone forgets their dead. 


By Tuesday the weather had broken, making possible a run to Tovquassaq Banke for a 
final visit. Once more, we found lots of humpbacks scattered along its south edge © 
and, somewhat surprisingly, feeding among the bergs drifting in the deep channel which 
separates it from Fyllas Banke. By the time Wednesday ended, it was the growing dusk, 
making a gray sea melt into a gray sky, rather than the lack of whales, which stopped 
the work. 


Work on Thursday morning was impossible because of fog so we motored into. Godthaab 
Fjord and anchored out in the islands to have a party for our departing members. _ 
The anchorage, only a couple of miles from the harbor, proved peaceful and full of 
local interest since one of the islands forming it appeared to be a flensing place 
for whales caught in the area, and so was covered with bones of both minkes and 
humpbacks. 


Friday and Saturday passed in a blur of activity; packing, last minute shopping, a 
speech by me to the Teacher's College of Greenland, and goodbys to departing 
shipmates and local friends left no time for introspection. When the plane bringing 
our new arrival was diverted to Sondrestromfjord until Sunday noon, we went out to 
Fyllas again for a final look. Two humpbacks were photographed on a cloudless, 
windless day before we had to turn back to Godthaab yesterday. There we picked up 
our new student and set off for home through the spectacular southern approach and 
the thirty-mile inland passage that would take a whole SEARCHLIGHT to describe. 


This morning we are well down the coast after a fine moon-lit night of sailing, our 
first in many weeks! 


Respectfully submitted, 


George Nichols, Jr. 
ORV REGINA MARIS 
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This morning, with the end of Expedition 48 only three days away, we are motoring along 
over a flat, grey sea, with Belle Isle clearly visible 16 miles away on our starboard beam. 
We are headed for St. John's, where the voyage will end for most of the ship's company. 

All but two of our original seventeen students will leave the ship there, along with 

two of our three volunteer deckhands and our volunteer lab assistant. 


Richie, Nina and I have just been discussing the summer, and concluding that it has been a 
good one; cold and grey much of the time but free of severe gales at sea; and with the grey 
skies relieved by bright sunshine often enough to show everyone how beautiful Greenland 
can be. Even more important, the gentle weather and generally good ice conditions made 

it possible to extend our search for humpbacks to cover more of the coast--especially the 
southern part--than ever before. As a result, we were able to comfirm the reports of 
Greenlandic friends of numerous humpacks in the waters off Frederikshaab. The fact that 
at least two of the ones we photographed there had been seen further north on Fyllas 

Banke in past years suggests that all the animals on the Greenland coast are members of 

a single population whose individuals frequent different areas at different times, pre- 
sumably in response to the availability of food and other oceanographic conditions. 
Despite the absence of the large concentration of whales on Fyllas Banke this year, we 
still managed to obtain satisfactory identification of 63 animals, scattered in small 
groups from the southern part of Lille Hellefiske Banke on the north to the waters just 
outside of Frederikshaab on the south. Of these, we already know of 22 which were identi- 
fied in previous years, and no less than six of these in all three years we have been in 
Greenland. 


A very definite "'plus'' this year was the presence aboard of students prepared by the new 
shore teaching program to carry out specific projects related to the main theme of our 
studies. One group obtained nearly daily samplings of the surface plankton, both at noon 
and at night. Another group counted sea birds of different species. Others recorded the 
temperature profile of the water column for each plankton tow. ‘These data are still being 
analyzed, and their correlation to the whole work remains to be done, but every indication 
is that this work will be an important addition to our knowledge of the coast. In addition, 
one student took samples of the bottom each time we did a plankton tow, so we know 
something of the sediments, at least underwater, of the whole area. 


Then too, we have had our fair share of excitement and challenge. Last Monday night's 
arrival in Frederikshaab was an example; caught offshore by a gale warning and lots of 
lcebergs and growlers we elected to seek shelter for the night rather than heave to 
offshore as we had planned. The entry proved tricky as it was dark and the whole mouth 
of the fjord was filled with floating ice. By chance a small freighter came along as we 
were weaving our way in between floes, and showed us the way with her powerful spotlight. 
Even with that help, it was a real relief to moor to the buoy provided for that purpose 
just inside the harbor's entrance passage. With such a start, one might have expected a 
rough passage across the Labrador Sea: instead we met up with ‘a lucky high pressure area 
which provided excellent sailing for much of the distance. 


All the way around this has been a fine voyage. 
Respectfully submitted, 


George Nichols, Jr. 
ORV REGINA MARIS 
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Today brings to a close a quiet week. The remainder of our passage to St. John's was 
uneventful and even included some good sailing. Wednesday afternoon and evening the 
ship's company had a last fling together, and by Thursday afternoon all but two of our 
fine students had departed to return to college. Our three remaining days in St. John's 
were pleasantly filled with visits with old friends, including coffee at Government 
House with Governor Dr. Paddon for Judy Perkins, Evan Logan, and I. Dr. Paddon is a 
charming and fascinating host. Born and raised in Northwest River, Labrador, he 
succeeded his doctor father as chief of Grenfell Mission Hospital there, where he 
remained until only a few years ago. His knowledge of the history of the country is 
profound, and his interest and understanding of its people--settlers, Indian, and 
Eskimo--are both deep and wide. He is also a wonderful storyteller, so we had an excel- 
lent two hours talking with him and touring Government House, a stone regency building 
so British one can not believe one is not at a country estate in Hampshire. 


Over Friday and Saturday our new ship's company assembled. All were present and ready 
to go by suppertime Saturday, so to sea we went in rain and fog. We first motor-sailed 
to the south, but once Cape Race was rounded we were sailing in a fine northeast breeze. 


According to the radar and Loran, we are now approaching St. Pierre, although visually 
one would never know. As usual, the 4-mile long island is completely shrouded in dense 
fog. St. Pierre and its big sister Miquelon are the last of what once was the great 
French empire in the New World. It truly is a part of France--not a colony or territory, 
but part of the mother country. For more than 200 years, since Montcalm surrendered on 
the plains of Abraham, the sturdy inhabitants of these forgotten islands have taken 
advantage of their position to make a living--often a very good one--from the sea. 
Fishing inshore and offshore has been a staple, but these shrewd people have also 
exploited to the hilt the advantages of being a speck of Europe next to Canada and close 
to the U.S.A. The islands have been successively a haven for fishermen from a dozen 
countries, a major depot for the rum-runners of prohibition years, and most recently, 

a transhipment point for frozen fish caught by East European trawlers, a maneuver which 
made the product French and so acceptable in both the U.S. and Canadian markets. ‘This 
latest success stopped abruptly when the 200 mile limit was established, and for the © 
last couple of years the local economy has been forced to depend on tourists attracted, 
like ourselves, by the hospitality, fine food and wine, and truly European atmosphere 

of these remote islands. 


I have to stop now, as the sea buoy is reported less than a mile off on radar. It is 
time for me to take the ship into this, our last foreign port for the voyage. 


Respectfully submitted, 


George Nichols, Jr. 
ORV REGINA MARIS 
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We have 30 miles to go now, before we reach Cape Ann. The breeze is still 18 knots 
fran the North North East and the ship is still going strong under full sail over a 
smooth sea. A little while ago the breeze was 25 knots and we were clocking a steady 
8 knots over a sparkling blue sea, but clouds coming in fran the west now threaten to 
give us a bit of rain. Even so, this afternoon's sail has been a wonderful climax to 
a fine cruise. It has also given everyone a good chance to get photographs of the rare 
and wonderful sight of a square-rigger charging along. For a while, everywhere we 
turned there was saneone taking a picture, often of someone else taking a picture of 
someone else taking a picture! Now it is just a matter of time before the age old cry 
"Land ho" will bring this cruise to an end. 


Looking back over the more than 5000 miles we have sailed. since the Thursday evening 
early in July when we finally left Gloucester, we can say with confidence: "It has been 
a good voyage.'' In comparison with our two previous voyages to Greenland, we were 
blessed with good weather. While the water and air were both colder on average, and 
much of the time the sky was overcast, we had both less fog and less ice than in either 
1981 or 19&--and not a single gale at sea. Our only gales came with enough warning so 
we could reach a convenient port for shelter, often giving us an opportunity to visit 
and explore a new spot. 


Scientifically it has been a good cruise, too. We saw and identified nearly as many 
humpbacks in Greenland waters as last year while extending our study area more than 

200 miles further south along the coast than was previously possible. Thanks to our 
students, we collected very interesting data on plankton, fish, seabirds, bottan sedi- 
ments, and even the plants of the Greenland coast. We saw a much wider variety of marine 
mammals, as well. Seals of several species, minke, sperm, finback, and even a blue 
wiale were seen, along with pilot whales, a pod of orca, and three species of dolphins. 
In the last week, Atlantic bottlenose and right whales rounded out the roster. Indeed, 
we saw just about all the species of cetacea known to inhabit the waters we visited 
except for beluga, narwals, and bowheads. 


Quite aside from our scientific successes, we had a good time. The ship's canpany has 
been a happy one, good friendships have blossomed and I think we will all look on the 
last weeks with joy. 


Respectfully submitted, 


George Nichols, Jr. 
ORV REGINA MARIS 
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JOB OPENINGS 


We're looking for a new Student Admissions Coordinator. The Coordinator will set and meet 
enrollment targets, design and execute a promotion campaign (including advertising, on-campus 
publicity and telephone solicitation), design and disseminate information for applicants, and 
maintain written and phone contact with prospective students. Demonstrated sales ability 
preferred. Salary and incentive pay negotiable. 


We're also looking for a Student Services Coordinator to organize student housing, travel, 
extracurricular affairs and field trips, to respond to student needs and maintain student 
records. S/he will write student information brochures, manuals, and public relations press 
releases, and assist in organizing alumni activities, student recruitment and public events. 
Writing and publicity experience preferred. Salary - $11,000. 


We need personable, energetic, well-organized self-starters for these two positions. Resumes 
should be sent to Jay Kaufman at our office. 


SEARCHLIGHT Vol. 8 No. 25 24 October 1983 St. George's Harbor, Bermuda 


Our last Saturday in Gloucester was a flurry of activity all around the ship and the 
O.R.E.S. dock and offices. To make REGINA ready for sea, we had to sort and stow the 
remants from the time in the yard and the stepping and rigging of a new mizzen mast, take 
on fuel, and adjust the compass. At mid-afternoon we cast off lines and waved goodby 

to our many friends and helpers on the dock. After a cold summer in Greenland, we looked 
forward to Bermuda. All were in high spirits as we loosened the square sails to make 

good use of a fair wind. The new crew and students had to learn quickly how to jibe 

and wear the ship to keep clear of inbound traffic as we rounded Cape Cod and headed 

down Great South Channel. 


Running before a fresh northerly and through dark, rough seas, we left George's Bank 
aster the next afternoon and began to motorsail through the calm North Atlantic. We 
plotted the position of the west wall of the Gulf Stream to calculate where best to 
cross. Each day was a bit warmer and T-shirts and shorts soon became the mode of dress. 
On the third day we crossed into the Gulf Stream and noted the sudden rise in water 
temperature and the smoothly heaving sea. The weather report kept telling us there 
were no gales approaching--could this be our first tranquil passage from New England in 
October? 


Visiting scientists Paul and Melinda Godfrey continued their study of the dispersal of 
terrestrial plant seeds by ocean currents. In their small surface net, which they 
towed most of the time, they expected to find a great many seeds being transported by 
the Gulf Stream, which entrains water from very many places. Everyone was appalled at 
the number of tar balls and plastic particles that appeared in the net. However, the 
Godfreys were surprised to find abundant seeds only during the first three hours out 

of Gloucester; after that, only two more seeds were obtained all the way to Bermuda. On 
the way back to the drawing board, Paul commented that now at least he knows where the 
seeds are not! 


As we continued past the main body of the Gulf Stream, the sea remained calm, although 
we heard warnings of gales forming both behind and ahead of us. At midday on the 
twentieth, land was sighted dead ahead by our lookout on the royal yard, and by early 
evening we came to anchor in St. George's Harbor, Bermuda, to begin a week-long session 
at the Bermuda Biological Station while we enjoy the warm climate and friendly people 
of the island. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Evan Logan 
ORV REGINA MARIS = 
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EXPEDITIONS EXPEDITIONS EXPEDITIONS 


We have space for you, our members, and your friends on upcoming voyages. Two expeditions 
may be of interest to you: 


Expedition 51: December 27, 1983 to March 21, 1984 

This twelve week program provides you with a full semester of 15 college credits. Students 
first spend six weeks taking classes in the marine sciences in Gloucester to prepare for the 
following six weeks aboard REGINA MARIS. The research voyage will take you to the 
winter breeding grounds for humpback whales near the Dominican Republic to study the 
behavior and population dynamics of this species. Take your next semester with ORES. 


Expedition 50C: January 23, 1984 to February 3, 1984 

You can sail with us aboard REGINA MARIS for a ten day research cruise to observe and 
study humpback whales on their winter breeding grounds in the Caribbean. Seldom do 
people have such a unique opportunity to learn about these animals and see them in large 
numbers. Help us find out more about the humpback whale. 


Interested? Contact Bill Barton, ORES, 19 Harbor Loop, Gloucester, MA 01930 Ph: (617) 283-1475 
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After a week-end of sightseeing around Bermuda, both crew and students set to work in 
earnest. While we made use of this comparatively dry climate by giving REGINA a new coat 
of paint, the students, with the help of the library and staff at the Bermuda Biological 
Station, began to formulate their Coral Reef Ecology projects. Through diving expeditions 
to the surrounding reefs, they were introduced to the practical techniques needed for the 
projects they were formulating, to be completed on St. John's Island by the end of the 
month. By the week's end, REGINA looked bright and shipshape, and our students had a firm 
idea of how to conduct their research projects. 


After a day of rest, we set sail with a fresh following breeze. Although we escaped gales 
on the first leg of our voyage, it soon became evident that a blow was now building to the 
southeast. Many of the students were eager to experience a gale on a square-rigger. By 
the next day, we were in the thick of it, with rolling decks awash and two people at the 
helm, and a lone square topsail driving us before a full gale. The wind and the sea in 
this state can be quite beautiful. The seas soon built to twenty feet; wave-tops leaped 
into the wind and left a tracery of spindrift across the sea. REGINA made good time on 
her way to the islands. 


As I write, the gale has blown away. REGINA is rolling over a lively, but blue and 
sparkling sea. All the square sails are set, and many pieces of bedding and laundry are 
drying in the warm breeze. As we roll off to the south at a steady pace, we can now 
relax and enjoy a sight only rarely seen in this age: one of the last square-riggers 
earning her living while providing us with both knowledge and an experience that is 
truly unique. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Evan Logan, Master 
J. Perran Ross, Chief Scientist 
ORV REGINA MARIS 
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The response of you, our members, to our recent request for help in recruiting students 
and members, and raising funds for our Regina Maris Fund, has been encouraging. 
Already, as of November 17, we have received over $3,000.00, from 40 different members; 
an average of $75 from each. If each of the rest of you would do as well, we would 
have $76,500.00. A few big donations would then bring us well on our way to our goal. 
Many of you have also contributed names of potential students and members. With your 
help, we are well on our way to filling our up-coming expeditions. We still have 
spaces on the next few, however, and hope you'll continue to help us spread the word 
about the unique opportunity our program provides. 

Thank you for your help. 


George Nichols, Jr., MD 
President 


SEARCHL | GHT Vol. 8 No. 27 15 November 1983 St. John, USVI 


The gale that ushered us briskly out of Bermuda had blown away, but in order to shoot the 
sun over the roughly rolling sea I had to perch atop the pilot-house to pet a vantape point 
over the wave tops. A high salinity count verified that we had entered the evaporation 
zone known as the Horse Latitudes. Our visiting scientist, Dr. Tom Hruby from the Mass. 
Audubon Society, was conducting experiments on the feasibility of harvesting Sargassum 
weed, which contains petrochemical substitutes used by the plastics industry. 


Instead of enjoying the calm sunny weather usually found in this area, we found ourselves 
beating into fresh head winds and thunder showers as we slogeed through a rough, prey 

sea. Finally, the seventh day dawned bright and clear. A gentle following breeze filled 
all of REGINA's sails; the mizzen shrouds were hung with laundry; and the vision of a 
tropical paradise was regained. The next dawn revealed the contours of the Virgin Islands 
dead ahead. It was ''all hands on deck'' to help maneuver REGINA under sail between the 
small islands and amid a flotilla of little charter boats. Happy holiday sailors waved, 
shouted compliments, and took pictures of us as we rounded up and dropped the hook in 
seven fathoms in Caneel Bay. 


After officially entering the U.S. Virgin Islands around the corner at Cruz Bay, we moved 
to the east end of St. John to re-anchor at Hurricane Hole, where the students began the 
projects they planned during our stay in Bermuda. The first task was to make a quick 
survey of the study area, become familiar with its general features, and choose study 
sites appropriate to each project. Hurricane Hole provides a broad diversity of habitats 
to study. There are areas of fringing reef, broad belts of sea grass, coral rubble, and 
patches of bare sand. Underwater visibility is very good at the moment, and we have just 
discovered in twenty feet of water a series of large coral heads that we had not noticed 
on previous visits. 


The students soon began to work in earnest, discussing locations and techniques and fabri- 
cating many unique contraptions to aid in the collection of data. Everyone is spending 
several hours a day snorkeling in the warm water. Kathy and Teresa are marking damsel- 
fish territories, while Rosemary observes yellow-tail damselfish behavior. Mark and Jeff 
are collecting a lot of data on the competitive interaction of corals; Scott is surveying 
coral diversity, and Don is using paper chromatography to compare the pigments of symbiotic 
algae in coral. Chantal is painstakingly mapping out the bottom topography and collecting 
temperature and salinity measurements. Cortland is observing the group behavior of 
wrasses, and Steve has built wire enclosures to exclude herbivorous fish and observe their 
effects on the growth of algae. These widely diverse projects will expand our understanding 
of this ecosystem. 


Work continued until Monday, when we moved to St. Thomas to replenish our water supply. 
Back in the field on Tuesday, the students were guided by National Park Rangers on a walk 
along reef and beach areas on the northern side of St. John. Even though our study site 
is outside the boundaries of the St. John Park, we have enjoyed a cooperative relationship 
with park personnel, who are interested in the techniques and results that are evolving 
from our studies. Ranger Michael Sutton has come aboard to give us a slide presentation 
on management problems in the marine park. Tomorrow we will take another walk along the 
Reef Bay Trail, to a typically diverse floral area which includes waterfalls, rock-bound 
pools etched with ancient petroglyphs, and the ruins of a century-old sugar cane factory. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Evan Logan, Master 
J. Perran Ross, Chief Scientist 
ORV REGINA MARIS 
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The last week of Expedition 49 found us anchored at Hurricane Hole. Dr. Ross, 
our chief scientist, helped students to inspect and revise the data needed to 
complete their research projects. Often this required more time in the water 
observing and measuring conditions, followed by written and graphic summaries 
of findings. 


With three days left until the end of the class, we held informal meetings to 
discuss the content and conclusions of each project. The lab and saloon areas 
were full of books and groups of students revising their project reports. 


We left Hurricane Hole, sailing into the sunset. It was a tranquil moonlight 
passage to Old San Juan, Puerto Rico. As finished reports piled up in the lab, 
the tone of seriousness lightened into gaiety. The customary roast beef dinner, 
with a rum punch on the table, climaxed the festivities, and students and crew 
reflected on their experiences around the punch bowl. 


For Geoff, Bermuda was the low point of the trip, but sunrises at sea offered 
compensation. John is looking forward to his next moped ride, despite having 
broken his wrist in an accident in Bermuda. Laren's favorite moment was waking 
up in the jib boom nets to find dolphins playing directly below her, just off 
Tortola. She also remarked that if that was a small gale we ran into, she would- 
n't care to meet its mother! 


Doug was amazed at how quickly the students had adapted and learned the ship's 
routine. For Teresa, the best part of the whole trip was when she caught a gi- 
gantic, record-size dorado fish. Sue's memorable experiences included climbing 
aloft, being exposed to the elements, taking salt water showers, and being on 
watch at ridiculous hours. Kathy remembers waking up the first night out of 
Gloucester and being tossed about roughly. '"It wasn't that scary,'' she says, 
"but it was an experience I'll never forget.'' She also enjoyed bow watches on 
calm nights. 


Pat said she enjoyed the meeting of the main watch on the royal yard on the morn- 
ing we sailed into St. John. Steve felt the voyage was the greatest experience he'd 
ever had: "It most definitely confirmed my plans to go on to graduate school in 
Oceanography. It is so hard to describe this expedition. If people could realize 
what we have just done, they would all want a chance at this opportunity." 


And so it was with feelings of camaraderie through our shared experiences that 
Expedition 49 drew to a close. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Evan Logan, Master 
ORV REGINA MARIS 
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Now REGINA MARIS is laying over in Old San Juan, Puerto Rico, between expeditions. 
Pier 8, where we are berthed as usual, is undergoing reconstruction, as are all the 
other piers between the cruise ship docks at one end of the harbor and the container 
ship docks at the other. Right now our pier is a mess of concrete rubble and twisted 
steel bars. At first we were told that we would have to anchor in the channel, but 
our friend Senor Santos found us a berth. Now we are tucked in sideways between 
piers 7 and 8. Ahead of us Pier 8 is being jackhammered to bits. Astern, Pier 7 

is being shored up with the help of a pile-driver. On the port side, our yards 
overhang a rusty iron shed in which forklifts are repaired. In this particular 

spot swimming is hazardous--as George would say, it's "not exactly the garden spot 
of the Greater Antilles." 


The ship is quieter and more personal now that the students have left and outgoing 
crew have departed. But now a smaller band of dedicated young sailors have found 
a new kind of harmony. Ahead lie painting and polishing, rigging and sail repairs, 
and the usual repairs in the engine room. We have bought a book entitled Learnin 
Spanish Step by Step and are beginning to pick up the language. Three weeks of 
practice has helped everyone's grasp of Spanish. As our skills improve day by day, 
so does our ability to do business in a foreign culture. 


Every day we begin work an hour early and take an hour off for a mid-day siesta. 

The results of our labors are rewardingly visible, as REGINA looks increasingly 
well-cared-for. Progress is being made despite the frustrations of doing business 

in a Latin culture. The pace of life in Puerto Rico is slower than we are accustomed 
to, and local merchants tend to ask higher rates as well. 


For recreation, we have toured the centuries-old forts that surround San Juan and 
organized trips to the Bacardi distillery, the rain forest, and several lovely 
beaches. Wednesday nights we watch movies aboard via rented videotapes. Several 
crew members have made stitched or macrame ditty bags which do honor to the_sailor's 
ancient pastime. 


We sit rocking slowly in the wake of a passing tug, as the white-hot sun sears down 
from the dusty heaven. The jackhammers and pile-drivers are silenced for the siesta. 
Some crew members nap in shady spots, while others are running errands in town. With 
two weeks to go before what we expect to be a warm and quiet Christmas, we wish a 
happy holiday to all our readers. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Evan Logan, Master 
ORV REGINA MARIS 
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ATTENTION STUDENTS! Would you or someone you know be interested in participating in 
one of our upcoming classes? Fifteen semester-hours of credit are awarded through the 
University of Massachusetts at Amherst for 12 weeks of study: 6 weeks in Gloucester 
and 6 weeks aboard our research vessel, the tall ship REGINA MARIS. The ship portion 
alone is occasionally available by special arrangement. 


Class 84.2 (12 February 1984-9 May 1984): After students join REGINA in Puerto Plata, 
Dominican Republic, they will survey the humpback whales on their breeding ground, 
Silver Bank, Next the class will examine coral reefs and pelagic habitats charac- 
teristic of tropical seas; and during the passage back to Gloucester, they will ob- 
serve the physical and biological characteristics of the waters as the ship passes 
from the tropics into the temperate zone. Classes 82.5 and 82.4 (30 April-20 July 
1984 and 11 June-31 August 1984): During each of two consecutive voyages, students 
will board REGINA MARTS in Gloucester and spend six weeks studying the dynamics of 
feeding communities in the Gulf of Maine. Humpback and other whales, as well as sea- 
birds, will be used to locate areas of high biological productivity, in order to 
better understand the interrelationships between species and their environment. 


Class 84.5 (10 September-5 December 1984): Upon boarding REGINA MARIS in Gloucester, 
etudents will sail across the Gulf Stream to the Caribbean in order to conduct research 
on coral reef and offshore ecosystems, previously examined in the spring, in order to 
look for seasonal variations in these habitats. Class 84.6 (12 November 1984-13 Feb- 
ruary 1985): Students will join REGINA in Puerto Plata, Dominican Republic, to under- 
take our eighth year of study into the behavioral ecology of humpback whales on Silver 
Bank, their principal North Atlantic breeding ground. 


For further information, write the Society at 19 Harbor Loop, Gloucester, MA 01930, 
or call Stuart Goldman, Director of Admissions, at 1-800-447-2022. If calling from 
Massachusetts, call (617) 283-1475 collect. You could be helping someone you know 
achieve the educational adventure of a lifetime. Name , college address, and phone 
number are all Kian to contact potential students. 
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